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MUSIC. 

THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 

In 1867, an institution called the Fisk University was established 
at Nashville, Tennessee. It was intended as a training school for 
colored teachers, the promoters of the enterprise wisely -judging 
that the freed people could be most easily reached through the 
ministry of their own race. The institution prospered so fast that 
larger and more commodious buildings were soon needed for it ; 
and in October, 1871, a little party of the pupils, accompanied by 
one of their teachers, set out on a tour through the Northern 
States, to raise money for this purpose, by giving concerts of the 
characteristic slave songs of the South. They sang in many of the 
large cities, and returned to Nashville in the spring with a purse of 
about $20,000. Encouraged by this success, they began a second 
tour in the autumn of 1872, and, in the course of their journey, they 
came a few weeks ago to Steinway Hall, New York, where an 
immense audience of the most cultivated class of citizens assembled 
to hear them. There are eleven young people in the company, 
all, with one or two exceptions, born in bondage. 

The personal history of these colored singers would be enough 
to make their concerts deeply interesting, even if their music were 
not very good. But, indeed, their music itself is admirable. They 
have, of course, no great cultivation. They have art ; but it is the 
product of a rich natural gift, polished by natural taste and discriiur 
ination. They have a quick ear for harmony, catching readily the 
proper chords in part-singing, and rarely giving a false intonation 
A musical voice seems to be a characteristic endowment of their 
race ; and they possess, also, that indefinable musical refinement 
which, to a certain extent, supplies the lack of scientific instruction 
and systematic exercise of the vocal organs. But the great charm 
of their singing is its sincerity. They are moved to the bottom of 
the soul with their own melodies. The enthusiasm, grotesque 
sometimes, but always genuine, which inspires the rude poetry, and 
the pathos, the sorrow, the joy, the exultation which by turns color 
the music, all find a response in the heart of the singer. To these 
impressionable minstrels song is not an e.xhibidon of art, but 
the expression of feeling. In all the .world we believe there is 
no other singing so thoroughly emotional'. The Jubilee Singers 
give us very few of the manufactured melodies of their burnt-cork 
imitators. They rather despise the sentimental ditties of Stephen 
Forster and his fellow composers. Now and then, to be sure, they 
sing a genteel parlor ballad, or a popular tune like ' ' The Old 
Folks at Home ; " but their taste runs more to the real slave songs, 
which used to ring through the camp meedng, or while away the 
evening hours on the plantation, or fill the forest and the cabin 
fireside with soft pathetic melodies. These are the hymns, the 
laments, the prophecies, which they brought with them oui of 
bondage. The origin of these extraordinary productions has long 
been an interesting problem. They are clearly not the product 
of civilization, and yet an instinct seems to have taught their 
makers to follow strict musical laws. Wild and irregular as many 
of them seem on a first hearing, it will be found that the wildest 
are capable of reduction to scientific form, and the strangest 
phrases can be correctly expressed in musical notation. Gross 
violations of the laws of musical grammar are extremely rare in 
them ; an unscientific ear, in fact, detects none at all ; and yet they 
are by no means as simple and easy as they are popularly sup- 
posed to be. They abound in difficult intervals and eccentric 
tu/ns, and even the tempo presents peculiarities that an uneducated 
singer might often find puzzling. Possibly the existence of such 
music among the slaves can be accounted for in part by two char- 
acteristics of the negro race ; one is their aptness at imitation ; the 
other that natural sense of rhythm which shows itself' so plainly 
in their fondness for the dance. We do not discover in their 
songs many traces of the more scholarly music of the dominant 
race ; but we cannot doubt that the quick ear of the servant caught 
snatches of melody from his master's parlor, and in the solitude 
of the cane-brake, or at his work in the field, wove them into con- 
nected phrases, regulated by his instinctive love of form and his 
nice sense of time and proportion. If in .doing this he followed 
laws of composition of whose existence he had never heard, it 
only proves that those laws are founded upon a correct theory of 
what the ear requires. 

The words offer less difficulty than the music. All the pieces — 
that is, all the genuine slave songs — given at Steinway Hall, were 
hymns — fragments of scriptural phrase, of pious exhortation, of 
prayer and praise, and spiritual comfort, gathered from the pulpit 
and the prayer meeting, and strung together with a sort of rhythmic 
regularity controlled by the same instinct of form and proportion 
of Ahich we have already spoken. With some homeliness of lan- 
guige that is often laughable, they unite a rude poetic force of 
which we must be sensible even when we are most amused. Take 
the famous " Go down, Moses ; " the most ludicrous verses of that 
popular hymn (there are twenty-five of them in a collection now on 
our table, and they are capable of indefinite extension) have a ring 
of real dramatic power : 

" When Israel was in Egypt's land ; 

Let my people go ; 
Oppressed so hard they could not stand. 
Let my people go. 
Go down, Moses, 
Way down in Egypt land. 
Tell ole Pharaoh, 
Let my people go. 

"O bretheren, bretheren, you'd better be engaged; 

Let my people go ; 
For the devil he's out on a big rampage ; 

Let my people go. 

Go down, Moses," etc. 

The narrative part of this comprehensive Bible story, which 
coirers some of the principal events of the Old Testament and the 
modem Christian church, is sung in unison, to a rather monot- 
onous but impressive strain, and the refrain, " Go down, Moses," 
IS given in harmony with a delicious gusto. We see in this hymn 
the fondness for prophecy which was so remarkable among the 
slaves long before the near prospect of emancipation dawned upon 
them. They drew a parallel between their own servitude and the 
bondage of the chosen people of God. They relished nothing so 
keenly as a reference to the discomfiture of " Ole Pharaoh," and 
next to Jesus they loved especially to sing of " Good Ole Moses 



and Aaron too," who led the Lord's people into a land of freedom, 
and of Daniel, who was delivered out of the den of lions. .\ vision 
of liberation ever brightened before them. 

' ' Gwine to ride up in the chariot. 

Sooner in the morning. 
Ride up in the chariot. 

Sooner in the morning. 
Ride up in the chariot, 

Sooner in the morning, 

And I hope I'll join the band. 
O Lord have mercy on me, 
O Lord have mercy on me, 
O Lord have mercy on me. 

And I hope I'll join the band. 

" Gwine to meet my brother there. 

Sooner in the morning, etc. 
O Lord have mercy, etc. 

"Gwine to chatter with the angels. 
Sooner in the morning, etc. 

Lord have mercy," etc. 

The first piece which they sang, on the night of their first con- 
cert in New 'Vork, was an excellent specimen of their best work. 
To insure a more perfect unison in deUvery, they are in the habi. 
of bunching themselves together on the stage — standing "in close 
order," as they term it — and this helps them to preserve the beau- 
tiful pianissimo effect which is so much admired in their singing. 
It was with the most delicious softness then that they began the 
hymn, 

" Steal away, steal away, steal away to Jesus ! 

Steal away, steal away home, 

1 hain't got long to stay here." 

This was in harmony ; then they burst out in \im%o\-\, fortissimo, 

" My Lord calls me. 

He calls me by the thunder. 

The trumpet sounds it in my soul," 

and the voices die away in the last line, 

" I hain't got long to stay here," 

followed by the refrain, " Steal away," etc. It was a fine piece 01 
dramatic delivery, which would have done credit to the best of our 
singing clubs. 



MADRIGALS. 
What a curious contrast to the Jubilee Singers was offered by 
another club which sang at Steinway Hall the night before the 
second concert of these poor colored folks ! The New York Vocal 
Society is composed of about seventy cultivated ladies and gentle- 
men, nearly all amateurs, and their entertainments are festivals of 
fSshion and full-dress. The music to which they devote themselves 
is the last expression of artificial refinement. The madrigals of 
Ford and Wilbye are the exact counterpart in music of the ex- 
quisite little poems of Shakspeare, and Marlowe, and Suckling, to 
which they have been wedded — the most polished of dainty con- 
ceits, the most elaborate imitations of simplicity. Time was, two 
hundred and fifty years ago, when no English gentlewoman, no 
gallant about the court, was supposed to be equipped for good 
society who could not take a part in tiiese charming little songs, 
upon which the best poets lavished their fancy and the best musi- 
cians spent their ingenuity. What delightful little impostures they 
were — dukes' daughters masquerading in pastoral character, and 
London rou^s going about with hooked staves and wide-brimmed 
hats ! Nature, to these gentlemen and ladies, was an elegant little 
Watteau landscape (only Watteau was not born in those days), 
filled with soft verdure, and bright skies, and shepherdesses in 
short petticoats, and gentle swains of unexceptionable manners. 
Yet there was a beauty in the poems and the music, which outlives 
the foolish fashionable taste to which they owe their origin. Every 
lover of poetry prizes the pretty little madrigals, dainty as gems, 
and places the neatly ornamented collection of such verses among 
the choice books of his library. If the art of singing them has 
fallen into comparative disuse, that is partly because they need so 
much patient practice, for with all their pastoral affectations they 
are rather difficult. About three years ago, a club, from which the 
■Vocal Society is a descendant, first gave us a few specimens of 
these songs, so popular with our ancestors, and the whole city 
broke out in exclamations of surprise and delight. The old taste 
since then has revived. Clubs of madrigal singers have multi- 
plied; and now, at frequent intervals, Lubin, at Steinway Hall, 
pipes upon his oaten reed, and Sacharissa laves her feet in the 
rippling brook, and PhiUis flees the amorous Alexis. Damon, in 
silk breeches, bemoans his sufferings to the fleecy flock. The for- 
saken nymph, in ribbons and French powder, languishes under 
the willow ; and Corydon and Amaryllis, hand in hand, trip mer- 
rily over the meadow to the genteelest of music. The Vocal So- 
ciety, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Mosenthal, sing these little 
pieces with remarkable grace and delicacy, and with a precise cor- 
rectness worthy of all praise. Their labors have aroused a public 
appreciation of what is most refined in music, and they have thus 
exerted a good influence upon Art far beyond the limits of their 
own littie company. 



THEODORE THOMAS AND RUBINSTEIN. 

Just before the Rubinstein Company left New York, several 
remarkable concerts were given by Rubin-stein and Wieniawski in 
connection with the Theodore Thomas orchestra. Three or four 
took place at Steinway Hall and two at the Academy of Music. 
Although severe storms interfered somewhat with the attendance, 
we must rate these among the most brilliant entertainments of the 
season. At the first of the series Rubinstein played his G major 
concerto in his most glorious style. Like every great genius, he is 
a man of fitful moods; on this occasion, inspired, perhaps, in some 
measure, by the admirable accompanijnents of the orchestra, he 
seemed fairly to surpass himself. He played also Schumann's beau- 
tiful group oi fantaisies known as " Kreisleriana," and in one of the 
later concerts — the last at the Academy (when he was again in a 
superb temper) — he gave the whole series of Schumann's " Etudes 
Symphoniques." When he returns in April, he will probably make 
his appearance as a conductor of some of his own orchestral com- 
positions. 



ART. 

THE CESNOLA COLLECTION. 

I-r is to be regretted that the early discoverers of America were 
actuated by no higher motives than love of conquest and gold. 
Had the Spaniards preserved the records, such as they were, of the 
different peoples whom they found occupying the lands they con- 
quered, they would, without doubt, have shed Ught upon many 
pages of history that are now obscure. Had our English ancestors 
done the same with regard to the memorials of the Indian tribes on 
the Atiantic seaboard — and had our American ancestor^ followed 
the example in their adventurous explorations westward, the archae- 
ology of America would have been as abundant to-day as that of 
any other Continent. But, like the Spaniards, they were a prac- 
tical race ; and while the former demolished idols, destroyed manu- 
scripts, and held grand autos-da-fi in honor of the Church, the 
latter possessed themselves, at whatever cost, of the vast and fertile 
wilderness. The necessity of protecting their wives and children 
against the attacks of the hostile savages they had dispossessed 
left them but little time in which to secure and preserve stone arrow- 
heads, fragments of pottery, and other relics of antiquity which 
their ploughshares were constantly bringing to light. What they 
might have collected for their descendants, had circumstances 
favored them, and a taste for archaeology grown up among them, 
can only be conjectured ; as it is, we are far behind the rest of the 
world in the number of our archaeological collections. It may not 
be too late even now to add to the few we possess, and we sincerely 
hope it is not. The spirit of discovery is more active to-day than 
at any recent period, and the results which have rewarded its per- 
sistence are the most important that have been achieved for cen- 
turies. A German savant tkinks he has discovered the site of Troy, 
though the geographers do not agree with him: we know that 
General di Cesnola has discovered the site of Idalium, in Cyprus, 
and by his excavations there, and elsewhere in the neighborhood, 
has obtained a collection of antiquities beside which the great 
European collections " pale their ineffectual fires." 

Antiquarians have long been of opinion that Cyprus afforded a 
rich field for exploration, and, in view of its eventful history, they 
were certainly justified in thinking so. No spot in the ancient 
world was ever peopled by a greater variety of races than this Utfle 
island in the Levant. Its earliest dwellers are supposed to have 
been Phoenicians ; but as far back as the days of Solomon it ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the Syrians. These were succeeded 
by the Greeks, who in turn were succeeded by the Egyptians under 
Amasis, and who made it a sort of store-house for the jewels and 
plate belonging to the Egyptian crown. The Egyptians were dis- 
possessed by the Persians under Cambyses, to whom Cyprus re- 
mained subject until the overthrow of the Persian power at Salamis. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, for whom the island de- 
clared, it reverted again to the Egyptians, but was finally made a 
province of the Roman empire. In the seventh century it fell into 
the hands of the Saracens ; and in the ninth century it wa- one of 
the jewels in the crown of " good Harbun al Raschid." Two cen- 
turies later it was conquered by Richard I., of England, who gave 
it to the Templars, who ruled over it in the person of Guy of Lusig- 
nan, titular King of Jerusalem. Toward the close of the fifteenth 
century it was an appanage of the Venetian Republic ; but a cen- 
tury later it was overrun by the Turks, in whose possession it now 
is. This brief enumeration of the salient points in the history of 
Cyprus may suggest the changes by which it was marked — violent 
and sudden changes in manners, religion, language, and the arts — 
and the destruction which inevitably followed them. The battle- 
ground of so many different civiUzations, Cyprus became at last 
their tomb, and it was only by opening this tomb that these extinct 
civilizations could be brought to light. 

So at least thought General di Cesnola, a young Italian gentle- 
man, who distinguished himself in our late war, and who, becom- 
ing a citizen of the United States, was appointed, in 1866, 
American Consul at Lamaca, the ancient Citium. That the island 
was rich in antiquities he knew ; the question was where to find 
them. An important bas-relief had been found at Lamaca over 
twenty years before, in what was probably the palace of the King 
of Citium ; but subsequent excavations there had discovered nothing 
of value ; so he resolved to shift his ground. He obtained a firman 
from the Sultan, and opened the ancient tombs in the vicinity. He 
also proceeded to Dali, the ancient IdaHum, to Golgos, and to 
Ktina, the ancient Neo Paphos. In the ruins of these cities he dis- 
covered the remains of many great temples dedicated of old to the 
presiding deity of Cyprus — to Venus, the Cyprian goddess — two 
of which were among the four most celebrated by the poets of an- 
tiquity : from Paphos alone the smoke and sacrifice of three hun- 
dred altars arose to the Paphian goddess. He found here, as well as 
in the tombs that he opened, some 8,000 in all — the untold wealth of 
ancient Cyprus. It was in the shape of everything that illustrates 
the history and civilization of extinct races. He found hundreds of 
statuettes of the crowned Venus, and statues of gods, demi-gods, 
heroes, and kings. The most curious, perhaps, are those which 
he found at Dali, which embrace specimens of early Phoenician 
art. They are statues on a colossal scale, some of which remind 
us — at least the heads do — of the statues of the ancient Assyrisins, 
while others suggest the serener style of portraiture of the ancient 
Egyptians. He found a great variety of vases in terra cotta, the 
work of Phoenician and Greek potters, and thousands of specimens 
of glass ware. The wonderful wealth of General di Cesnola's dis- 
coveries (of which we despair of giving an idea by mentioning the 
variety of objects represented therein) may be inferred when we 
state that the collection made by him contains nearly 1,000 statues, 
statuettes, and fragments of sculpture in marble, bronze, alabaster, 
and other materials : 5,000 vases, 600 or 700 ornaments of gold, 
1,800 antique lamps, and more than 2,000 pieces of glass — the 
whole consisting of about 20,000 specimens of Phoenician, Greek, 
and Egyptian Art. 

The Cesnola Collection attracted great attention in Europe, and 
but for the fatal day of Sedan it would now be in the Louvre. It 
was offered to the British Museum, but declined by the author- 
ities of that institution on the plea that they already possessed a 
number of similar antiquities. It is now the property of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, of this city — greatly to the disgust of 
our English cousins, who are wondering why they ever let it cross 
the Atlantic. 



